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PERIODICAL ROOM 


Admission-of Foreign Students Into the United States 
By Adah S. Griffin * 


OR YEARS aliens have been coming to the 
United States to study in schools, colleges, and 
universities, and appearances indicate that the num- 
ber will greatly increase in the near future. During 
the past 21 years admission of these students to the 
country has been regulated by the Immigration Act 


of 1924. 
Immigration Act of 1924 


The Immigration Act of 1924, commonly called 
the Quota Act, provides for admission to the United 
States of alien students exempt from quota limita- 


tions. Alien students entering the United States 
pursuant to the student provisions of this act are 
classified as immigrants and are granted temporary 
residence only. Other aliens coming as immigrants 
are granted permanent residence while aliens ad- 
mitted generally for temporary residence are classi- 
fed as nonimmigrants. Because of the special 
classification given to students, it has been con- 
cluded that the law intended that they should be 
admitted for a longer period of time than that 
granted ordinary visitors, and while here be entitled 
to priviliges similar to those enjoyed by aliens ad- 
mitted for permanent residence. 

Section 4 (e) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
defines nonquota immigrant students as follows: 

“An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years of age and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of study at an 
accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or 
university, particularly designated by him and ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, which shall have 
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agreed to report to the Attorney General the termi- 
nation of attendance of each immigrant student, and 
if any such institution of learning fails to make such 
reports promptly the approval shall be withdrawn.” 
Section 13 of the Immigration Act of 1924 requires 
that all immigrant aliens be in possession of an im- 
migration visa before their admission to the United 
States. Therefore, an immigrant student must first 
secure an immigration visa from an American consul 
abroad, the officer of the Government authorized by 
law to issue immigration visas. The American Con- 
sul will issue an immigration visa only if he is reason- 
ably satisfied that the prospective immigrant will 
meet the requirements of the immigration laws for 
admission to the United States. Thus, an alien 
seeking to come to the United States as a student 
must first submit evidence to the consul that he 
will be accepted as a student by an institution of 
learning that has been approved by the Attorney 
General as provided for by section 4 (e), quoted 
above. This necessarily requires that the institu- 
tion which the student desires to attend shall have 
received the approval of the Attorney General. 


Approval of Educational Institutions 


Under existing regulations published by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, relating to 
the approval of schools, an institution desiring to 
enroll alien nonquota immigrant students may file 
a petition for such approval. Approval may be 
granted if it is found that the petitioning institution 
has been established for at least 2 years immediately 
preceding the filing of the petition; that it is a bona 
fide institution of learning; that it conducts full-time 
day courses; and that it possesses the necessary 
facilities and is otherwise qualified for the instruction 
and education of immigrant students. 








No Federal Government agency exercises the 
function of accrediting schools, but the United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
does recognize certain accrediting agencies organized 
on national, State, or regional lines. Such agencies 
and the institutions they accredit are listed in official 
publications of that office. These agencies have 
been organized by the voluntary association of in- 
stitutions of learning, whose representatives estab- 
lished standards for measuring schools in various 
fields of education. In some States, the departments 
of education or the State universities are by law 
made accrediting agencies. Under existing practice 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, any 
institution which is listed as having been accredited 
by a recognized agency is presumed to have met the 
requirements for approval without additional evi- 
dence, except that it must be shown that the school 
has existed for a period of at least 2 years. 

Schools which have not been accredited by rec- 
ognized accrediting agencies may also be given 
approval for attendance of immigrant students, 
if after petitioning therefor, evidence is submitted 
that the institution meets the requirements for 
approval. Since the law does not restrict the at- 
tendance of immigrant students to any particular 
type of school, approval of the Attorney General 
may be granted to reputable institutions in every 
field of education. Schools giving courses in trades, 
commercial work, music, art, and similar fields are 
considered to be within the law as well as those with 
courses covering the usual academic fields, the 
sciences, and the professions. It has been decided 
that the law, by fixing the minimum age of students 
at 15 years, contemplated that institutions offering 
what are commonly known as academic courses 
should be approved only if they are of at least 
secondary or high-school level. 


Conditions of Admission to the Country 


After having been accepted as a student by an 
approved institution of learning and having ob- 
tained an immigration visa from an American 
consul, the immigrant student must undergo the 
inspection requirements of the immigration laws 
applicable to all aliens before he may be admitted 
to the United States. If found to be admissible under 
the general provisions of the immigration laws, the 
student must further establish that he is qualified 
to enter and has arranged to enter an institution of 
learning approved by the Attorney General; that he 
seeks to enter the United States temporarily for the 
purpose of pursuing a definite full course of study 





in day-time classes; and that he will depart volun- 
tarily from the United States upon the completion 
of his course of study or upon his failure to maintain 
the status of a student. 

Section 15 of the Immigration Act of 1924 provides 
that the admission of nonquota immigrant students 
shall be for such time and under such conditions as 
may be prescribed by regulations, including, when 
deemed necessary, the giving of a bond with sufficient 
surety, in such sum and containing such conditions 
as to insure that at the expiration of the time for 
which they were admitted, or upon failure to maintain 
their status, they will depart from the United States, 

Under existing regulations, students are admitted 
to the United States for a temporary period reason- 
ably required to complete their intended course of 
study. The temporary stay of a student may be 
extended from time to time upon his application to 
the immigration officer in charge of the immigration 
port of entry where he entered the United States, 
A student is required in all cases to have in his 
possession a passport, or document in lieu of a 
passport, valid for departure to his own or some other 
country, and for a period of time 60 days beyond the 
time granted for attendance at school. While in 
the United States, students who have insufficient 
funds to meet necessary expenses are permitted to 
accept employment, provided such employment does 
not interfere with regular attendance at school. 
Students remaining in the United States, after the 
completion of their studies or failing to maintain 
student status, become subject to deportation pro- 
ceedings applicable to aliens generally who are 
unlawfully in the country. 


Number of Immigrant Students 


The accompanying statistical table shows that 
more than 35 thousand immigrant students have 
entered the United States since July 1, 1924, the 
effective date of the Quota Act. These students 
have come from nearly every country in the world. 
The war had a devastating effect on the number 
since 1940, the low point being reached in 1943, 
when the total was 1,021. The number in 1944 was 
1,643; and in 1945, 2,866. 

The increasing influence of the United States in 
international affairs will undoubtedly stimulate, in 
the years immediately ahead, the enrollment of 
greater numbers of foreign students in American 
schools. Particularly interesting, in view of the 
growing harmony of relationship between Western 
Hemisphere governments, is the increasing numbers 
of students in recent years from the other Americas. 
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Aliens admitted during the years ended June 
30, 1925 to 1945, as students under section 
4 (e) of the Immigration Act of 1924, by 
countries of birth ! 














Country of birth — — “a “— 1945 | Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Total—All countries -_ ___- 8, 92916, 631/9, 35317, 842|2, 866/35, 621 
REE oot gk occa ee , 065)3, 453/3, 145/1, 388] 244/13, 295 
ES ETS Pia =e 2} 289 
Sa ere ae 106, 54 54) 10 lj} 225 
Czechslovakia_-____-- 176} 85 73 56 2 392 
ee Oars oe 581 50} 38 ll 2} 159 
i ee ees 55} 30: 17; 10 1 113 
7 ee eee 171} 213} 254) 69 11 718 
Germany and Austria__| 443} 526} 517} 110 9} 1, 605 
Great Britain: 
SS See 757| 525} 609} 266) 23) 2,180 
See ee 2341 140) 79) 38 8| 499 
WhOehict us Xen ncke 341 26) 26 eee 95 
NE oe So Se tg: 85 50; 45 |. 198 
SNOWED 6 5c cecne 179} 93) 98) 55 1} 426 
Ireland (Eire)__.._.--- 101} 162} 283) 38 1} 585 
| ee 261; 137; 149) 38 2} 587 
IR ee 42 18 7 4 1 72 
Espen... .-.<ecaece 96 63 19 14 2 194 
Netherlands________-- 85} 52) 47) 23 1 208 
Northern Ireland_____- 58} 37) 33 15 3 146 
INORWEW ect 137, 73) 84 46 4, 344 
|S eae erm 325} 172) 143) 73) 29) 742 
CL ae 136} 71) 41 | _— 258 
Soviet Russia_______-- 536} 258) 87) 53 11} 945 
RE SR ten *,. 253| 2244 69 71 19} 636 
Sweden... .......-..- 115} 96) 89 35 4, 339 
Switzerland__....._.--- 118} 95 74, 40 1 328 
WOROUAVIR <5 5 acces 83} 21; 20 | — 130 
ORS ccc tere cueos 289} 105) 133) 249) 106) 882 
| EE SBE S EERE te: 2, 907)2, 188/2, 328}1, 083} 559) 9,065 
SR ate Seen ee 1, 458/1, 010)1, 562} 742) 396) 5, 168 
a ee So 277| 248) 191; 116) 74) 906 
17) ne eee ee 781; 687| 340) 94 1} 1,910 
Pametine= 2. ie. 70 54 41 18 2 185 
EEE Se 62 35 37 10 3 147 
eae 259; 154] 157) 103) 8 756 
WeeGh e.  no 473) 643/3, 389/5, 143/2, 010/11, 658 
Canada and Newfound- 
OS WERE se ee eae 35| 240)1, 553\2,213) 377| 4,418 
ROG sg ea 13} 24! 780} 586} 162) 1,565 
British West Indies____| 219} 203] 233) 328) 202) 1,185 
oo ee ae eee 72| 49) 262) 309) 342) 1,034 
Other West Indies ____- 17 19} 29) 92 82 239 
Central America-____- 36| 37); 159) 690) 447) 1, 369 
South America-__-__-___- 81 71| 373) 923) 393) 1, 841 
GNOR coe oe. on Ps ee ee 2 5 7 
Seer 219; 158) 184, 59) 24) 644 
ELSES 126} 103} 100} 39) 15) 383 
New ZEALAND. -...------ 81; 63) 49) 26 ae 
OrueR Paciric Covun- 

| RE PE eA BE 58| 23; 158) 104 11) 354 




















Data from the Immigration and Naturalization Service, U. S. Department of 
ustice, 


Visitors as Students 


In addition to the immigrant students who study 
in the United States, as shown in the table, many 
other aliens come each year to take courses in schools 
that are not approved, or for part-time attendance 
or short courses in approved schools. These students 
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are admitted for brief periods ranging from 3 months 
to 1 year under the provisions of the immigration 
laws relating to visitors. They are not permitted to 
accept employment while in the United States. No 
statistical report is maintained showing their number 
or the countries from which they came. For the 
most part they take special courses related to their 
work at home or courses directed by the government 
sending them. Such students, like all other visitors, 
are required to meet the inspection requirements of 
the immigration laws and to depart at the end of the 
period of time for which they are admitted. 





Housing of Veterans at Colleges 


By the close of November 30, a total of 108 schools 
and colleges had completed arrangements with the 
Federal Public Housing Authority for housing 
veteran students. Of the assignments, 5,315 were 
trailers, 2,445 were other temporary family dwelling 
units, and 1,118 were dormitory units. As of 
November 14, 16 colleges and universities had ob- 
tained 100 or more trailers; 4 others had obtained 
100 or more temporary family dwelling units other 
than trailers; and one had obtained 180 dormitory 
units. 

This housing was made available under the pro- 
visions of an amendment to the Lanham Act enacted 
in June, which authorized the National Housing 
Agency to give preference in federally owned war 
housing to distressed families of veterans and serv- 
icemen. The amendment also authorized moving 
terminated war housing to meet such needs in other 
locations. Requests for such housing in new loca- 
tions have been subject to approval by the Office of 
the Administrator of the National Housing Author- 
ity, which authorizes the FPHA to move housing 
where units and funds are available. 

Inasmuch as the FPHA has had no funds to pay 
the cost of moving the structures, it has been supply- 
ing as many units as possible, provided the insti- 
tutions pay this cost. Movement of temporary 
war housing is accomplished by sawing the house 
in panels, transporting them, and then re-assembl- 
ing the panels in the new location. In addition to 
paying the costs of moving the units, the institu- 
tions also assume responsibility for the operation and 
management of the projects and agree to reserve 
them for the exclusive use of distressed families of 
World War II veterans. 

In cases where vacancies occur in war housing 
projects within commuting distances of schools, the 








FPHA is renting housing to married student vet- 
erans. An example is that of Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio, where student veterans and their families are 
eligible for units in a temporary project at Windham, 
Ohio. Another project, in Berea, Ohio, has been 
opened to married veterans enrolled at Baldwin- 


Wallace College. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt School of Human 
Relations 


Announcement has been made of the recent 
formation of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Foundation, dedicated to the establishment of a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt School of Human Relations 
in Washington, D. C., whose program will be directed 
toward advancing the ideals and purposes of the late 
President. 

The purpose of the school will be to provide 
opportunity for students from all parts of the United 
States, and eventually from all over the world, “‘to 





study the process of liberal democracy as a vital, 
progressive force for the achievement of justice, 
security, and peace, at home and throughout the 
world.” The school “will conduct research con- 
tinuously designed to improve human relations in 
both domestic and international fields.” The award 
of scholarships to qualified young men and women 
to enable them to attend the school is contemplated, 

Officers of the Foundation are: George E. Allen, 
president; Cordell Hull, Henry A. Wallce, Frances 
Perkins, Marshall Field, vice presidents; Joseph E, 
Davies, secretary and treasurer. Members of the 
executive committee are: Robert E. Sherwood, 
chairman; Samuel I. Rosenman, vice chairman; 
Philip Murray, William Green, Harry L. Hopkins, 
Frank C. Walker, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., William 
D. Leahy, Frances Perkins, George E. Allen, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Joseph E. Davies, 

The Foundation will announce later the amount 
to be raised for establishing the school and methods 
by which it will be financed. 





State Education Agencies for Surplus Property 


HE Division of Surplus Property Utilization, 

U. S. Office of Education, issued under date of 
December 5, 1945, Educational Surplus Property 
Memorandum No. 1, which deals with State educa- 
tion agencies for surplus property. ‘The text of the 
memorandum follows: 


I. Surplus Property Administration Regulation 

“4 

The Surplus Property Administration has issued 
its Regulation 14 (effective November 6, 1945) 
covering the “Disposal to Nonprofit Institutions 
and Discounts for Educational or Public-Health 
Institutions or Instrumentalities.” 

In a press release of November 8, 1945, the Sur- 
plus Property Administration stated that the Regu- 
lation was designed “to put into effect the policy 
expressed in section 13 of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944,” and “to channel surplus goods on the basis 
of need to nonprofit school systems, libraries, uni- 
versities, research institutions, hospitals, medical, or 
sanitational institutions.” * * * 


II. General Policy of Disposal 


The general policy of disposal as stated in section 
8314.3 of SPA regulation 14 is as follows: 
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“Section 13 (a) of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 provides generally, to the extent feasible, for 
transfer of surplus property on the basis of need to 
nonprofit institutions and instrumentalities so that 
they may have the opportunity to fulfill in the public 
interest their legitimate needs, and that surplus 
property that is appropriate for school, classroom, 
or other educational use, and surplus medical sup- 
plies, equipment, and property suitable for use in the 
protection of public health, including research, may 
be disposed of at a value which takes into account 
any benefit which has accrued or may accrue to the 
United States from the use of such property.” 


Ill. A Fair and Equitable Distribution of Sur- 
plus Property to Educational Claimants 

SPA regulation 14 provides a means whereby 4 
fair and equitable disposition of surplus property 
can be made to all eligible educational claimants 
within each State and between States. 

A fair and equitable distribution of surplus prop- 
erty to all claimants can be made only if every eli 
gible educational institution whether large or small 
has the opportunity to acquire surplus property in 
accordance with what it needs and can effectively 
utilize. This means that every eligible educational 

















institution must have the opportunity to: (1) indi- 
cate what its needs are in terms of what it can effec- 
tively utilize; (2) know what property is available 
for disposal; (3) submit an application for available 
surplus property; and (4) acquire the available sur- 
plus property at uniform price discount. 

A procedure must be established to insure that 
equitable treatment is guaranteed to all educational 
institutions of whatever level or type, whether large 
orsmall. The procedure established must: (1) insure 
that applications for available surplus property from 
all educational institutions are given consideration 
in accordance with established criteria; and (2) pro- 
vide means for supplying information relative to 
available surplus property to all educational insti- 
tutions. 


IV. Participation by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the Distribution of Surplus Property 


The Surplus Property Administration, through 
SPA regulation 14, has requested the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency to assist in the distribution of surplus 
property to educational and health institutions and 
other nonprofit agencies eligible under the provisions 
of section 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 
The Federal Security Agency has delegated to the 
U. S. Office of Education, a constituent unit of the 
Federal Security Agency, the responsibility for the 
administration of the program with respect to 
educational institutions as defined in subsection 
(b) (3) of section 8314.1 of SPA regulation 14. Under 
the provisions of SPA regulation 14 the U. S. Office 
of Education will: 

(1) Compile and keep current a list to be sub- 
mitted to the Surplus Property Administration of 
all eligible educational claimants under the terms of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (sec. 8314.4); 

(2) Prepare and continuously revise, in consulta- 
tion with disposal agencies, estimates of need from 
time to time to assist the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration in establishing reserves from which applica- 
tions from educational institutions will be filled 
(sec. 8314.5); 

(3) Develop and check constantly criteria for 
determining the legitimate needs of educational 
claimants (sec. 8314.6); 

(4) Develop procedures for advising claimants of 
available surplus property and check constantly the 
effectiveness of such procedures (sec. 8314.11); 

(5) Develop and continuously examine procedures 
for the review and approval of applications from 
educational institutions for surplus property at a 
price discount (sec. 8314.7). 


A memorandum now being prepared will set forth 
the functions and organization of the Division of 
Surplus Property Utilization in the U. S. Office of 
Education in meeting these responsibilities. 


V. Establishment of a State Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property in Each State 

The Legislature or the Governor is requested to 
designate or create an agency with responsibility to 
represent the various public and private educational 
institutions within a State, to cooperate with the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

This State agency, to be known as the State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property, will be 
indispensable in maintaining sound Federal-State 
relations and essential in the expeditious and equit- 
able distribution of surplus property to educational 
institutions at price discounts conditioned on effective 
utilization for public benefit, in accordance with the 
intent of the Surplus Property Act of 1944. The 
plan for such an agency was developed in a national 
conference of representatives of 31 national educa- 
tional and lay organizations held in Washington, 
D. C., on March 3 and 4, 1944. It is to be under- 
stood that to the maximum feasible extent the State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property will utilize 
all existing State educational boards and agencies. 

The Governor of each State is requested to notify 
the U. S. Office of Education of the establishment of 
the State Educational Agency for Surplus Property and 
to indicate the officer of the agency with whom the 
U. S. Office of Education should communicate. It is 
urged that the agency be established and the U. S, 
Office of Education furnished the requested notifica- 
tion at the earliest possible date, but in no instance 
later than January 1, 1946. 


VI. The Functions of the State Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property 


The State Educational Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erty should have the service of an executive officer 
and such staff as is necessary to carry on the program 
within the State. This executive officer shall be 
responsible for the performance of functions of the 
State Educational Agency and for obtaining from 
the Field Representative of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion such necessary clearance and approval as may 
be prescribed by the U. S. Office of Education to 
assure that the functions of this agency are carried 
out in accordance with the policies, criteria, and 
regulations of the Federal Government. Funds 
necessary for the agency must be secured from the 
proper sources within the State. 
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The functions of this agency will include the 
following: 

(1) ‘To advise and consult with the Field Repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Office of Education with respect 
to problems relative to the acquisition of surplus 
property by eligible educational institutions within 
the State. 

(2) To advise with the educational institutions 
within the State on policies, procedures, and other 
matters as information is supplied by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

(3) To serve as a center of coordination for all 
educational institutions of the various types and 
levels within the State eligible to acquire surplus 
property at a price discount, in order to provide for 
them a system of acquisition which will enable them 
to participate satisfactorily in a common program. 

(4) To cooperate with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in establishing and maintaining a certified list 
of all educational institutions within the State, 
eligible to acquire surplus property at a price 
discount. 

(5) To apply the general criteria set by the U. S. 
Office of Education and approved by the Surplus 
Property Administration to the programs of the 
eligible educational institutions of the State. 

(6) To collect from all eligible educational 
institutions in the State estimates of need for items 
of surplus property; to screen the estimates by the 
application of criteria; to prepare a summary by 
items for the State, for transmission to the Field 
Representative of the U. S. Office of Education; 
and, periodically, to repeat the process so that the 
U. S. Office of Education may consult with disposal 
agencies and advise the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration concerning the establishment and recurrent 
revision of reserves. 

(7) To transmit promptly and regularly to eligible 
educational institutions within the State, data and 
information as supplied by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation or its Field Representative setting forth 
notices from disposal agencies of the offerings of 
surplus property, types and quantities, condition, 
prices, and periods of reserve. 

(8) To process applications from eligible educa- 
tional institutions within the State for the acquisi- 
tion of surplus property; receiving applications on 
approved forms, screening them in terms of criteria 
referred to in (5) above, returning them to claimants 
for correction or justification and resubmission when 
necessary, approving and transmitting them to the 
disposal agency, filing for review a copy with the 
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designated Field Representative of the U. S. Office of 
Education, and checking with the claimant on ship- 
ments made. 

(9) To refer to the Field Representative of the U.S, 
Office of Education the complaint of any institution 
believing itself aggrieved by any findings of the 
State Educational Agency for Surplus Property. 

(10) To develop where feasible systems of co- 
operative application for acquisition of surplus 
property which will allow individual claimants to 
acquire goods in quantities smaller than would other- 
wise be available, and which will simplify and ex- 
pedite the work of disposal agencies through reducing 
the total number of applications. 

(11) To keep comprehensive and detailed records, 
and to submit necessary reports in accordance with 
procedures established by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

(Signed) H. F. Aves 
Director, Division Surplus Property Utilization U. S. 
Office of Education. 

(Signed) J. W. SruDEBAKER 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

(Signed) Robert C, Ayres 
Director, Office of War Property Distribution Federal 
Security Agency. 

(Signed) W. Stuart SyMINGTON 
Surplus Property Administrator. 





Postwar Educational Plans of Army Air Forces 
Psychologists 


A survey of postwar plans of 500 men in the 
aviation psychology program recently conducted by 
Col. John C. Flanagan, Chief, Psychological Section, 
Office of the Air Surgeon, reveals that 135 men are 
interested in obtaining scholarships, fellowships, or 
research assistantships for continuing psychological 
study. Academic qualifications of the group of 135 
are: Work beyond master’s degree, 27; master’s 
degree, 26; work beyond bachelor’s degree but no 
master’s degree, 45; bachelor’s degree, 23, and 
college work but no degree, 14. 

A record of the work of these individuals is being 
compiled. This record will include a statement of 
the level of work done and an evaluation by the 
supervising officer of the manner of performance. 
It is believed that these records will be valuable to 
colleges and universities in selecting recipients of 
scholarships and fellowships and in determining 
educational credit to be given for work in the armed 
services. 
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Occupational Deferment for Scientific and Technical Work 


ATIONAL HEADQUARTERS of Selective 

Service has announced a plan which will pro- 
vide local boards with information in their con- 
sideration of occupational deferments for registrants 
in specified technical and scientific fields. The plan 
was set up at the request of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion “in order to fully 
develop the technical and scientific skills which 
have been acquired and to provide adequate teaching 
facilities for returning veterans who desire to resume 
their studies in these fields.” 

The local boards are requested to give serious 
consideration to the occupational deferment of 
registrants as follows: 

1. Advanced studies in the physical sciences or 
engineering.—(a) Any registrant who is accepted by 
an accredited college or university as a candidate 
for a master’s or doctor’s degree in the physical 
sciences or engineering may be certified by the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion to the Di- 
rector of Selective Service as essential to the national 
interest in a civilian capacity. 

2. University teaching in the physical sciences or 
engineering.—(a) Any registrant who is to be em- 
ployed by an accredited college or university as a 
teacher of physical sciences or engineering may be 
certified by the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion to the Director of Selective Service as 
essential to the national interest in a civilian capacity. 

3. University research in the physical sciences or 
engineering.—(a) Any registrant (1) who is to be 
employed by or attached to the staff of an accredited 
college or university for research in the physical 
sciences or engineering, and (2) who signifies his 
intention to engage in such an activity may be 
certified to the Director, of Selective Service as 
essential to the national interest in a civilian capacity. 

(b) Such a registrant will be certified only if (1) 
the research to be undertaken by the registrant 
contributes significantly to the national interest, 
and (2) inability of the individual registrant to 
undertake the research will result in its delay. 

Registrants who wish to be certified under the 
applicable provisions are required to present to the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
Washington, D. C., the following documents in 
triplicate: 

(1) A notarized statement of his intention to 
undertake graduate studies leading to a master’s 
or doctor’s degree in the physical sciences or engi- 


neering; or to engage in teaching the physical sci- 
ences or engineering; or to undertake advanced 
research in the physical sciences or engineering on 
the staff of or attached to a college or university. 

(2) There must also be a statement from an 
accredited college or university signed by a re- 
sponsible official of the college or university indi- 
cating that the registrant: (a) has been accepted as 
a candidate for a master’s or doctor’s degree in the 
physical sciences or engineering; or (b) has been 
accepted as a teacher of physical sciences or engi- 
neering; or (c) is to be employed by or attached to 
the staff of the college or university for research in 
the physical sciences or engineering, together with 
a statement indicating in detail the nature of the 
research to be performed by the registrant, the 
scope of the registrant’s responsibilities for the 
research, and the necessity for securing the individual 
registrant for the work. 

(3) Another statement must show the registrant’s 
name, address, age, Selective Service local board 
number and address, classification, and educational 
qualification. 

Any registrant who has satisfactorily completed 
at least 3 years of work leading to a bachelor’s degree 
in the physical sciences or engineering may be certi- 
fied by the Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion to the Director of Selective Service as essential 
to the national interest in a civilian capacity, pro- 
vided he has served for a period of not. less than 2 
years in a project directly connected with the war 
effort. Such a registrant to receive consideration 
for deferment must present to the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, Washington, D. C., 
the following documents in triplicate: 

(1) A notarized statement of his intention to con- 
tinue undergraduate studies leading to a B. S. or a 
B. A. degree in the physical sciences or engineering. 

(2) A statement from an accredited college or 
university, signed by a responsible official of the 
college or university, indicating that the registrant 
has been accepted for the fourth year of study in a 
course leading to a B. S. or B. A. degree in the 
physical sciences or engineering. 

(3) A statement showing the registrant’s name, 
address, age, Selective Service local board number and 
address, classification, and educational qualifications. 

(4) A statement from the registrant’s employer 
that he has been engaged for at least 2 years in 
scientific war work. 
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Graduate Work in Negro Institutions 


T its annual meeting on October 29, 1945, the 
Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools (white) heard a survey report on five 
regional meetings held during the summer to study 
the problems of graduate work for Negroes.* At 
that time the Conference adopted a series of reso- 
lutions concerning some of the questions considered. 


Report to the Conference 


The regional meetings, which were financed by 
the General Education Board, were attended by 
both white and Negro educators. A significant 
feature of each meeting was the adoption of a series 
of resolutions which in each instance had been 
prepared by the Negro educators themselves. The 
Conference plans later to bring out a fairly extensive 
report of the five meetings, which report is to contain 
the final minutes of all the conferences, including 
the resolutions adopted by each. 

The report to the Conference was presented by 
Dean W. D. Funkhouser, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Kentucky, who was president 
of the Conference. Among the things he said are 
the following: 

“The material secured at these conferences, some 
of which apparently has not been previously avail- 
able, should furnish valuable data for any study 
which involves Negro education in the South. 
Many of the facts which were brought out in the 
papers and discussions had not, I feel sure, been fully 
realized or appreciated by the Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools. Chief among these, 
of course, is the great discrepancy which exists in 
opportunities for and support of graduate work in 
Negro institutions as compared with the white 
colleges and universities. It developed, for example, 
that there is not a single Negro institution in the 
United States in which a student can secure a 
doctor’s degree; again, that very few Negro institu- 
tions in the South can offer even the master’s 
degree except in a very limited number of fields. 
The moneys alloted to Negro institutions in most 
of the Southern States are far below any proportion- 
ate figure based on relative Negro and white 
populations. The salaries paid in Negro institu- 


*The Conferences on Graduate Work in Negro Institutions in the South, by W. 
D. Funkhouser. Office of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools, Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La., 1945. 14 p. 
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tions of higher learning are in general far less than 
those in the white institutions. The physical 
plants of the two groups of institutions cannot be 
compared in value of property or type of equipment, 

“A prominent Negro librarian at one of the meet. 
ings made the statement that no college could be 
expected to do creditable undergraduate work, 
much less graduate work, unless it had at least 
25,000 to 30,000 titles in the library. On the basis 
of this factor alone (and this is merely a quantitative 
and not a qualitative standard) there are not more 
than a half dozen Negro institutions in the South 
which could honestly be recommended for general 
graduate instruction. In fact it would seem that 
most Negro colleges do not have more than one 
tenth the library facilities of the white colleges in 
the same area. 

“Other discrepancies would appear to be in about 
the same proportion. In spite of these handicaps, 
however, there is no question but that many Negro 
graduate schools are doing very creditable work. 

“Another factor which seems to me to be impres- 
sive is the tremendous backlog of potential graduate 
students in the Negro populations, which lacks only 
opportunity to make itself a powerful factor in 
Negro education. It is hardly fair to judge the 
situation on the basis of statistics of present graduate 
enrollments and degrees granted, when it is remem- 
bered that if sufficient opportunity existed these 
figures would probably be greatly increased.” 


Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted by the Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools are: 

“1, It is our strong conviction that every properly 
prepared graduate student, white or Negro, should 
have access to competent graduate instruction. 

“2. With the information now before us, we 
recognize that the graduate programs available for 
Negroes are far from adequate. We are glad to 
note the considerable improvements made in recent 
years, but we wish to urge that better support be 
provided for both public and private Negro insti 
tutions so that the facilities shall be substantially 
equal to those for white students. 

“3. We recommend that the compensation for 
Negro instructors be the equivalent of that for white 
instructors of equal attainments, as measured on the 
basis of preparation and actual competence. 
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“4. We favor the development of strong regional 
graduate schools, in which fields of special interest 
may be emphasized. Our white graduate schools 
should be urged to go further in this pattern, as a 
realistic way of meeting the recognized deficiencies 
of Southern graduate education. For the Negroes, 
regional centers seem to offer, from the academic 
standpoint, the most immediate and effective relief. 

“5. As a temporary expedient, we favor out-of- 
State aid in the form of scholarships. 

“6, We recognize also that the problems are com- 
plex, that they may differ widely from one region to 
another and that no simple or easy solution may be 
expected. We believe that each Southern State 
should be encouraged to work out its problems in 
whatever ways are best suited to the local and 
regional needs and folkways, and at the same time 
be willing to learn from its neighbors. 

“7, These meetings have further strengthened 
our conviction that some plan of accreditation 
of all graduate work is greatly needed and is long 
overdue. 

“8. We have found that there is great need for 
more factual information. We recommend that 
studies similar to the one on senior colleges for 
Negroes made in Texas in 1944 be carried out in 
those States in which no recent surveys have been 
made. 

“9, We have been impressed with the effectiveness 
and integrity of the plans now being tried in North 
Carolina, Texas, and Alabama, and suggest that 
these plans should be carefully studied by the other 
Southern States. 

“10. We have also been favorably impressed with 
the qualities of educational leadership evidenced by 
the Negro educators who attended these summer 
meetings. It is our wish, as a Conference and as 
individuals, to extend to them all possible help 
and encouragement. We hope, therefore, that the 
‘continuation committees’ set up at each of these 
summer meetings will take their responsibilities 
seriously. 

“11. We wish to express to the General Education 
Board our gratitude for the unusual opportunity 
these summer meetings gave us. We realize that we 
have hardly scratched the surface yet. But we feel 
that some important progress can now be made on 
the foundation of mutual acquaintance and respect 
which these meetings have made possible.” 

As was indicated above, the resolutions adopted 


by the various regional conferences will be published 
later, 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Harvard’s General Education Program 


By a vote of 135 to 10, the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences of Harvard University has approved the 
program of general education proposed by the Uni- 
versity’s Committee on Objectives and embodied in 
the report, General Education in a Free Society, which 
was published by the University in June. Es- 
sentially, the program seeks to provide a broader 
cultural foundation for college education. 

The plan provides not less than two nor more than 
four alternative basic general education courses in 
each of the areas of the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences. I the humanities 
the course outlined by the committee includes a study 
of great texts of literature. In the social sciences 
there is to be a course on Western thought and in- 
stitutions. In the sciences alternative courses in the 
physical or biological have been proposed—studies of 
basic scientific principles and concepts. 

When the program is finally established, all 
students will be required to take, normally in fresh- 
man and sophomore years, three of the basic courses, 
one in each of the areas. In addition, the student 
will be required to elect three more advanced or 
middle-group general education courses selected by 
the Committee on General Education from courses 
now offered by the departments or new courses to 
be especially created. ; 

During a period of several years the program will 
be on an experimental basis and will be optional 
rather than compulsory for students. Some of the 
general education courses will be set up for the term 
starting in September 1946, and students may 
elect them if they so desire. The Committee on 
General Education to be appointed by the president 
of the University, will be responsible for administér- 
ing the new program and adapting it to individual 
students. 

The plan of general education does not alter the 
system of concentration and specialization at 
Harvard, but provides additional courses believed 
to be of value for ail students. It was built upon 
the theory that education should “fit students for 
common spheres of interest which they must share 
with others in a democratic world.” The program 
holds that society rests upon common beliefs and 
methods of thought and that a major task of educa- 








tion is to preserve and to enhance these beliefs and 
methods. 

Changes in the tutorial system, suggested in 
General Education in a Free Society, have not yet 
been considered by the faculty. 


Chicago’s Restaurant Administration Program 

A graduate program in restaurant administration 
is offered by the School of Business of the University 
of Chicago in cooperation with the National Res- 
taurant Association. The program requires for 
admission at least 2 years of college work and leads 
to the degree of Master of Business Administration. 
Sponsored by the National Restaurant Association, 
3 fellowships at $1,000 each, and 4 scholarships at 
$500 each are offered by the University. The fellow- 
ships are awarded only to men and wom > have 
received a B.A. or B.S. degree from a 1 _vgnized 
college or university; the scholarships are awarded 
to persons who have completed at least 2 years of 
general college work. This is the second year of the 
program, which will be continued. 


A New Experiment in United States- 
Canadian Relations 

On October 12 and 13, thirty Syracuse University 
students visited Ottawa for the purpose of attending 
sessions of Parliament and discussing Canadian 
problems with representatives of that Government. 
The group, members of history and political science 
classes in the University’s Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship, were guests of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. They toured both houses of parliament 
and attended sessions of each. At a tea given by the 
Canadian Government, the students participated in an 
informal discussion of problems, led by the Minister 
of Health. The topics included Canadian reconver- 
sion, demobilization, social security, and labor. 





National Institute of Health Research 
Fellowships 

In order to procure the -assistance of promising 
research fellows, the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service has been authorized 
to establish and maintain research fellowships at the 
National Institute of Health. The fellowships, open 
to research fellows from both the United States and 
abroad, are offered to comparatively young indi- 
viduals whose training and experience show evidence 
of research ability. 

There are two classes of fellowships, junior and 
senior. The junior research fellowships carry a 
stipend of $2,400 a year, and are available to those 
holding a master’s degree in a science allied to public 





health, from an institution of recognized standing, 
The senior research fellowships carry a stipend of 
$3,000 a year, and are available to those holding a 
doctor’s degree in one of the sciences allied to public 
health, from an institution of recognized standing. 

The awards are made by a Fellowship Board, after 
it has reviewed the applications. Selections are 
made on a competitive basis, in that the qualifica- 
tions of the applicants are compared and awards 
made to the applicants who appear to be the most 
promising. 

Each fellow, after consultation with the Fellow- 
ship Board and the laboratory chiefs, will work ona 
problem in his specified field. Arrangements have 
been made with some of the universities whereby a 
fellow holding a junior fellowship may conduct part 
of his studies and work toward the doctorate at the 
university and part at the National Institute of 
Health, if that is thought advisable. 

The tenure of the fellowships will depend on indi- 
vidual circumstances and on the ability and progress 
shown by the fellow, but will be for not less than 
l year. A limited number of both junior and senior 
fellowships are to be offered during the present fiscal 
year. A larger number is expected to be available 
next year. 

The National Institute of Health is under the 
direction of a commissioned officer of the United 
States Public Health Service. For administrative 
purposes, the Institute at present is composed of 
eight divisions or laboratories—Biological Control, 
National Cancer Institute, Chemistry, Industrial 
Hygiene Research, Infectious Diseases, Pathology, 
Physiology, and Zoology. The Institute is well 
equipped to offer training in all of these fields. 
Those selected for training may qualify for appoint- 
ment as permanent members of the staff of the 
National Institute of Health, either as professional 
employees or as commissioned officers in the Regular 
Corps of the Service. However, there will be no 
obligation for permanent employment on the part 
fo either the fellow or the National Institute of 
Health. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications from Other Sources 
Pamphlets 


“A Report on the Training Films of the United 
States Navy.” In Business Screen Magazine, Vol. 6, 
Issue 5, June 1945, p. 29-120. 157 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 14, Ill., Business Screen Magazine, Inc. 
$1 for Issue 5 of the periodical. 
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A comprehensive description of the development, creation, dis- 
tribution, and use of the training films by the Navy, prepared 
by officers in charge of the programs in that service. 


College Entrance Requirements: A Study of Ideals, 
Trends, and Institutions in the United States as Re- 
lated to Secondary Education, by Laurence Elliott 
Tomlinson. 2016 Overton Street, Portland 9, Oreg., 
Educational Studies, 1945. 50p. $l. 

Compares aims and purposes of a general education with cur- 
rent secondary education and specifically compares the college 
entrance requirements of accredited institutions for the academic 


year 1944-45 with those of the same institutions for the year 
1932-33. 


Directory of Member Institutions and Their Prin- 
cipal Fields of Research, Engineering College Re- 
search Association, 1945, prepared upon authoriza- 
tion of the Engineering College Research Association 
Council; compiled by Ruth A. White. Austin 2, 
Tex., The Association, 1945. 92 p. 

Lists for each of the 67 active member institutions: (1) Names 
of engineering research divisions; (2) directors and other research 
officers; and (3) principal fields in which they are particularly 
well equipped. Contains list of associate members, indexes, con- 


stitution of the association, and officers and committees of the 
association. 


Education in Britain. British Information Serv- 
ices, Information Division, 606. August 1945. 27 p. 
Free from the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Explains briefly the history, reconstruction, and general struc- 
ture of education in England and Wales with emphasis on recent 
developments; contains short chapters on education in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland; includes a brief appendix on school broad- 
casting. Makes reference to universities in England. 


Education in the British Army. 1944. 39 p. 
Distributed by the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Free. 

Describes the various comprehensive programs, both voluntary 
and compulsory, that have been put into operation. Includes 
chapters on the education of prisoners of war and rehabilitation 
of the injured. 

Fifth All-Institute Conference, edited by I. A. 
Derbigny. Tuskegee, Ala., Tuskegee Institute, 
1945. 43 p. mimeo. Free. 

Reports the fifth annual conference of the faculty of Tuskegee 
Institute on institutional problems. The conference was de- 
voted largely to the introduction of graduate work and the 
establishment of the school of veterinary medicine. The general 
objectives of the Institute were also reexamined. 


Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 
[College Entrance Examination Board], 1945. 425 
West 117th Street, New York 27, N. Y., The Board. 
66 p. 25 cents. 


Reports the activities of the College Entrance Examination 
Board for the year 1944-45 and presents an analysis of the exam- 


ination results for the candidates taking the examinations during 
the year. 

From Veteran to Civilian, by Bradley Buell and 
Reginald Robinson. Reprint from Survey Mid- 
monthly, November 1945. 16 p. May be had for 
15 cents from Survey Midmonthly, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

A special section from the Survey Midmonthly, based on field 
studies financed by the Grant Foundation. A help to veterans’ 
counselors in dealing with family, health, vocational, recreational, 
and educational problems. 

The Humanities at Work. Proceedings of the 
Second Regional Conference on the Humanities held 
at Denver, Colo., December 1, 2, and 3, 1944. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., University of New Mexico 
Press. 158 p. $1.50. 

Proceedings of a conference sponsored by the Social Science 
Foundation of the University of Denver and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Reports the discussions of six 
panels that dealt with the humanities from various points of 
view: (1) The professions; (2) the natural sciences; (3) the social 
sciences; (4) the arts and letters; (5) adult education; and (6) a 
synthesis. 

Postwar Education in America: A Symposium by 
Seven Leading Educators, prepared by Newsweek 
Educational Bureau. 152 West 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y., Newsweek Educational Bureau, 1945. 
36 p. Free (limited supply). 

The topics treated are: (1) Learning through experience; 
(2) the junior college in postwar education; (3) the future of 
America’s educational system; (4) education, quo vadis; (5) educa- 
tion in the postwar world; (6) education and the future of Ameri- 
can democracy; and (7) liberal arts education in the postwar 
world. 

Prediction of the Adjustment and Academic Per- 
formance of College Students by a Modification of the 
Rorschach Method, by Ruth Learned Munroe. Ap- 
plied Psychology Monographs of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, No. 7, Septem- 


ber 1945. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1945. 104 p. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2. 


The Rorschach responses of 348 entering students at Sarah 
Lawrence College have been compared with the students’ compe- 
tence in academic work and with their social adjustment in the 
college environment. 


Scholarships to Meet the Needs of New York Youth 
for Higher Education. Albany, N. Y., State Educa- 
tion Department, 1945. 39 p. Free. 


Graphically reveals some of the unmet needs in higher educa- 
tion in the State of New York, presents the issues involved in 
meeting these needs, and invites consideration of a scholarship 
program. 


A Tower to Peace—The Story of the Hoover Library 
in War, Revolution and Peace, by Harold H. Fisher. 
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Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1945. 31 p. 30 cents 


Describes the history, content, and service of the Hoover 
Library, located at Stanford University. 


Trends in Requirements for Admission to Liberal 
Arts Colleges, 1931-41, by Philip A. Cowen. Univer- 
sity of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 1299, 
August 15, 1945. Albany, N. Y. The University. 
20 p._ Free. 

Admission requirements in liberal arts colleges in New York 


are compared with such requirements in 50 selected liberal arts 
colleges outside New York. 


University Extension and Workers’ Education, by 
Alfred P. Fernbach. National University Exten- 
sion Association Studies in University Extension 
Education, No. 3, July 1, 1945. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., The Association. 32 p. 
25 cents. 


Describes some significant programs in workers’ education 
inaugurated by extension departments in various universities. 


Books 


Helping Teachers Understand Children, by the 
Staff of the Division of Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Council, 1945. 468 p. $3.50. 

Describes the everyday behavior of dozens of school children 
and partially analyzes the forces that led them to act as they did. 
Demonstrates how teachers increased their skill and deepened 


their understanding in working with children in ordinary class- 
room situations. 


Religion and Education, by Alexander Meiklejon, 
Payson Smith, Howard Mumford Jones, Victor L. 
Butterfield, and Theodore Ferris. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. 114 p. 
$1.50. 


One of a series of volumes on “Religion in the Postwar World”, 
edited by Willard L. Sperry. Contains five papers: From 
Church to State; The Public Schools and Religious Education; 
Religious Education in the State Universities; Religion in the 
Liberal College; and The Teaching Office of the Church. 


The Story of a Country Medical College: A History 
of the Clinical School of Medicine and the Vermont 
Medical College, 1827-1856, by Frederick Clayton 
Waite. Montpelier, Vt., Vermont Historical 
Society, 1945. 213 p. $4.50. 


Recites the history of an independent country medical college, 
a type of institution no longer known but one that had a large 
influence on medical education in the nineteenth century. An 
appendix contains biographical data on 1,438 students—546 
graduates and 892 nongraduates. Other appendixes contain 
much detailed information covering such items as the charter, 
board of trustees, officers, and the faculty. 
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Through a Dean’s Open Door; A Gutde for Sty 
dents, Parents, and Counselors, by Herbert E. Hawkes 
and Anna L. Rose Hawkes. New York, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 242 p. $2.50. 

The three parts are: (1) The Individual and the College; (2) 
The College and the Individual; and (3) The College for the 


Individual. Deals with many aspects of student problems and 
personnel service. 





Announcements of Meetings 


AssociATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, January 9-11, 1946, 
The National Commission on Christian Higher Edu. 
cation and other affiliated groups will meet earlier 
in the week. 


AmeErRICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, January 17-19, 
1946. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, February 22-24, 
1946. 
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